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i VHIS Winter Conference of the AMA 
Insurance Division again brings to- 
gether the insurance buyer and the 

underwriter for frank exchange of experi- 

ence for the solution of their mutual prob- 
lems. The sessions have been carefully 
planned to allow time for thorough discus- 
sion of the following topics, which were 
selected by the membership of the AMA 
as being of most concern to insurance ex- 
ecutives today: War Damage Insurance, 

Liability of Government Contractors, Plant 

Fire Protection, The Problems and the 

Future of Casualty and Fire Insurance. 

Every executive, both in the buying and 

in the selling fields, owes it to himself 

and his management to attend these forth- 
right and constructive discussion sessions. 
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General Management 


A Controller Views 


“T HE postwar world will be so 


poor that women will have to 

go back to their great-great- 
grandmothers’ spinning wheels and 
men to building their own houses. There 
will be no cars, radios, washing mach- 
ines or refrigerators in the world that 
will exist after the war. The masses of 
the people will be impoverished by the 
burdens which the war imposes upon 
everyone.” Thus Dr. Hans Elias of 
Middlesex University, writing in the 
School Review, published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

This writer does not share the pessi- 
mistic view of the future which Dr. 
Elias and a good many others hold at 
the present time. On many occasions 
in world history, the prophets have been 
just as gloomy. Witness, for example: 

William Pitt in 1806: “There is 
scarcely anything round us but ruin 
and despair.” 

The dying Duke of Wellington in 
1842: “I thank God I shall be spared 
from seeing the consummation of ruin 
that is gathering about us.” 

Disraeli in 1849: “In Industry, Com- 





the Postwar World 


merce and Agriculture there is no 
hope.” 

One of the outstanding, and encour- 
aging, factors in our economy is our 
ever-increasing capacity to produce. 
Professor Slichter, of Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
has pointed out that a factory man-hour 
of work in 1940 produced just twice as 
much as in 1920. Estimates now indi- 
cate that in 1949 a man-hour will pro- 
duce at least twice as much as in 1929. 
When our vast plant facilities are con- 
verted to peacetime production, our po- 
tential capacity to produce an abund- 
ance of consumer goods will be colossal 
and unprecedented. And there are four 
things which should help us to make 
the changeover: 

1. The tremendous backlog of con- 
sumer demand that years of war will 
generate. (According to estimates, 33 
million passenger automobiles will be 
ripe for replacement after 1945. By 
1950, almost half of our homes will be 
50 years of age, long over-ripe for re- 
placement. ) 


For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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2. The backlog of repairs that will 
be required in our factories. 

3. Improved products and synthetic 
products never known before, which 
hold out vast promise for the future. 

4. The large military establishment 
that will undoubtedly be needed after 
the war, either for policing the world 
or for defending our shores against any 
combination of aggressors. 

As to the exact economic pattern of 
the postwar years, however, economists 
are divided. There are three main 
schools of thought: 

One group of economists believes 
that the pattern will be similar to that 
which obtained after the last war. 
While they feel that price inflation will 
be less serious than it was in World 
War I, they believe that when peace 
does come and the brakes are taken off, 
we shall probably have a short boom 
followed by a violent “primary” post- 
war depression, then several years of 
prosperity on an uneasy, unstable price 
level, and finally a “secondary” postwar 
depression of serious proportions. 

The second group believes that the 
postwar pattern will be characterized by 
a permanently higher price level, such 
as France and other European countries 
experienced after World War I. If their 
prediction is correct, business will have 
a difficult problem in maintaining work- 
ing capital while it is climbing from 
one price level to another. 

Then there is the third group, which 
believes that in the postwar period we 
may have a permanent planned econ- 
omy, administered by various political 
bureaus, commissions, and the like. 
While this view may not be correct, it 
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seems pretty evident now that neither 
the war nor the postwar period will 
cause many of the social reforms of 
the last few years to crumble. All the 
political, economic and psychological 
facts point in the direction of further 
strengthening of the social legislation 
which we considered “radical” only a 
few years ago. 

Whether or not a given business will 
survive the reconstruction period will 
depend a great deal on provision made 
for maintaining capital structure. It 
should be the object of prudent man- 
agement to see that adequate working 
capital is provided and that cash re- 
quirements of tax liabilities are an- 
ticipated as much as possible. Long- 
term financing may be preferred to 
short-term financing, except possibly 
for war contracts providing for prompt 
payment. It is important, moreover, 
that careful attention be given to in- 
ventory valuation to prevent an unduly 
increased profit during the war years, 
followed by a corresponding loss in the 
future. A cushion against this situa- 
tion should be arranged by provision 
of reserves sufficient to take care of 
any losses,which may occur. 

Adequate reserves should be pro- 
vided also to cover losses on accounts 
receivable. When hostilities cease, 
many customers who are doing an un- 
precedented amount of business on ad- 
vances by the government or on bor- 
rowed capital may find themselves in 
a vulnerable position. Other reserves 
which may be needed include reserves 
to take care of training and retraining 
employees who return from the armed 
services, separation allowances for 
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those who will be dismissed when older 
employees return, and costs of rede- 
signing products and regaining mar- 
kets. 

Finally, business management should 
remember that wartime shortages, high 
costs, heavy taxes and restrictions may 
make the public more critical than 
ever before. It would, therefore, seem 
to behoove management to promote 
good public and employee relations by 
all appropriate means. In a recent 
article, Raymond Moley stated that of 





17 important companies which had 
stopped or greatly reduced their ad. 
vertising during 1917-18, not a single 
one failed to suffer. This is mentioned 
not to emphasize the importance of ad- 
vertising, or even to suggest it, but to 
point out the fact that in all probability 
companies which neglect public re- 
lations today will be found to have 
alienated their customers after the war. 
By Joun C. Naytor. The Controller, 
October, 1942, p. 460:7. 


Concentration of Consumer Industry 


HILE the concentration of in- 
W dustry is still in the discussion 
stage in the United States, it 
has become apparent that some ap- 
proach will be taken in this direction. 
British experience with concentra- 
tion of production will be used in 
large measure as a guide; however, it 
does not appear, both on the basis of 
the British experience and of discus- 
sions for its application here, that any 
set pattern is feasible. Rather, the 
mechanics of the plan must be adjusted 
to the individual industry and area to 
which the policy is to be applied. 

Best index of what can be expected 
by industry, however, is the applica- 
tion of the plan in Britain. 

In general, British industry has been 
concentrated in the cases where it was 
found that limitations on production 
had made it uneconomical, if not im- 
possible, to maintain all plants in pro- 
duction. Obviously, where limitation 
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orders cut an industry to as little as 10 
to 25 per cent of normal output, opera- 
tion becomes unfeasible. Without gov- 
ernment controls and planning, condi- 
tions within an industry would be cha- 
otic. 

A planned government policy of con- 
centration recognizes that it is uneco- 
nomic for a plant to operate at a frac- 
tion of normal rate. The solution ad- 
vanced is to shut down some of the 
plants, and to concentrate total output 
of a particular commodity in so-called 
nucleus plants. 

Immediate questions which arise 
are: What industries are to be concen- 
trated? What considerations will be 
taken into account in concentrating in- 
dustry? 

As use of scarce metals has been 
squeezed out of civilian production to 
a large extent, the material conserva- 
tion phases of concentration assume 4 
lesser importance than the problem of 
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labor, power and transportation. Nev- 
ertheless, where an industry does con- 
sume substantial tonnage of scarce ma- 
terials—either in fabricating or pro- 
cessing—material conservation will be 
a paramount factor in concentration. 

Where there is a labor shortage with- 
in an industry, or dislocation of labor 
supply, nucleus plants would be desig- 
nated within the area where labor sup- 
ply was more plentiful. As an exam- 
ple, were the clothing trade to be con- 
centrated, it would be logical to choose 
nucleus plants in the New York area, 
where a surplus of labor exists. 

At the same time, however, a major 
consideration is the preservation of the 
smaller units within industry. Larger 
units are more adaptable to conversion 
to war production; and it is necessary 
to preserve small operating units in 
the interests of the postwar economy. 

The mechanism of concentration was 
launched in Great Britain by the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade. First, industries 
adaptable to concentration were listed, 
and then a series of meetings was held 
with representatives of such industries 
to explain the policy and discuss how 
it was to be carried out. The first 
phase of this process has already been 
accomplished in this country in large 
part by the War Production Board. 
The Office of Civilian Supply has pre- 
pared listings of industries susceptible 
to concentration, and WPB industry 
branches have been instructed to sur- 
vey the industries which they handle to 
determine to what extent concentration 
is possible. 

In Britain, industries “selected” for 
concentration were allowed time in 
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which to make voluntary arrangements 
to participate in the program. The 
voluntary phase of the program was 
implemented by the policy of granting 
cooperating plants safeguards as to 
their labor supply, assurance of re- 
quired materials, safeguards against 
requisitioning of their facilities, and 
similar assurances. 

Non-cooperating firms, on the other 
hand, were not entitled to such assur- 
ance or aid. With labor and materials 
the controlling factors in production, 
cooperation became virtually automa- 
tic. 

The financial arrangements between 
firms cooperating in the concentration 
plan present a major problem. In Bri- 
tain, financial arrangements were left 
up to the industries themselves to work 
out. Examples of the types of arrange- 
ments which were made follow: 

1. The most common arrangement 
is for Firm A to agree to sell to the 
closed Firm B at a discount below the 
usual selling price, whereupon B itself 
undertakes its marketing. When the 
latter has not retained its selling or- 
ganization, this is manifestly impos- 
sible. 

2. In other cases, some of the nuc- 
leus firms make annual cash payments 
based on a percentage of the turnover 
of the nucleus firm to the appropriate 
non-nucleus firm. 

3. In some industries, firms have 
joint concentrating arrangements. In 
these instances, a number of firms join 
together to operate the nucleus plant. 

4. In the textile industries, perma- 
nent purchase of closed-down firms has 
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been: undertaken* by nucleus. firms. in 
some cases. The cotton-spinning and 
weaving industries impose a levy on 
active spindles and looms, irrespective 
of profits, and pay a fixed sum in com- 





pears likely that our efforts will be. 


more in the nature of. standardization 
and. simplification of civilian goods, 
maintaining some latitude in model 
and type. This latitude is held neces- 





pensation for inactive weaving sheds sary in both government and industry r 
and spinning mills. quarters, as any blanket application of 
In the spinning industry, the costs production of “utility” models would 
of maintaining a closed spinning mill mean a drastic and unnecessary shrink- sa 
of 100,000 spindles are estimated at age of the United States economy. gt 
£7,000 a year. Compensation is paid In a review of the steps ‘taken in ce 
on the basis of the number of spindles concentrating British industry, it is in 
maintained, and does not take account well to remember that the War Pro- pl 
of the actual outlay of any particular duction Board is committed to concen- ju 
closed firm. The sum of £7,000 in- tration as a matter of policy, and that ju 
cludes expenses of heating, rent, com- WPB officials are studying the British tc 
pulsory insurance, fire-watching, reten- experience. However, total adaptation ri 
tion of a small skeleton staff for main- of British plans-to this country is un- b 
tenance purposes, as well as a mana- likely. At the same time, steps taken 
ger and secretary. toward concentration will entail con- 0 
British tendency has been toward sultation with industry as to method, li 
production of so-called utility models and cooperation by industry concern- h 
and types of goods. While some appli- ing application of the plan. By A. N. 
cation of this policy may be decided WecxksLeR. Mill & Factory, Septem- h 
upon for United States industry, it ap- ber, 1942, p. 67:4. te 
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HE secret of Henry J. Kaiser’s shipbuilding feats that have fired the country’s 
imagination is his force of expediters. The main job of these men is to see 
that the thousands of materials and fittings that go into a ship flow to the ship- 
yards on schedule—or a little ahead. The Kaiser expediters worm their way into 
the plants of suppliers and see with their own eyes that material Kaiser ordered € 
is being pushed along. ] 
When something does threaten delay, here are their instructions: ; 

6 


“When you’re in trouble, do something—even if it may be wrong. If you 
can’t go under, go over; if you can’t go through, go around; if you can’t go 
right, go left; if you can’t get an angle, take two plates and make it; if you 
can’t get %4” rod, take 5/16”; if you haven’t got the right material, go get it; 
if you can’t find it, make substitutions; if you can’t substitute, improvise; if you 
can’t improvise, make an innovation—but above all, get the job done!” 
—Frank J. Taytor, in Forbes 10/15/42 
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Salary Trends for Office Work 


WO years ago the editors of 

American Business conducted a 

comprehensive survey of office 
salaries on a national scale. In Au- 
gust, 1942, a sampling of the same 
companies which cooperated in 1940 
indicates that seven out of eight em- 
ployers have made some upward ad- 
justment in office salaries. These ad- 
justments have not necessarily applied 
to all office employees, since some 
raises have been made on an individual 
basis. 

Of the remainder, more than half 
operate on a bonus plan or a cost-of- 
living adjustment plan, both of which 
have provided increases to employees. 

Almost every office executive has 
heard of the fantastic salaries alleged 
to be paid office workers in Detroit and 
several other war-work cities. How- 
ever, this survey, admittedly not com- 
plete, does not corroborate smoking 
compartment gossip about $75-a-week 
stenographers, $50-a-week typists, and 
$35 starting salaries for girls with ink- 
wet high school diplomas as their only 
evidence of training. 

The truth is that raises, though gen- 
eral, are modest. For example, New 
Jersey is a busy workshop of war 
orders and, as one subscriber reports, a 
“tight” labor area. But one medium- 
sized company with several hundred 
office employees reports, “All salaries 
have been increased a minimum of 10 
per cent this year.” This firm’s figures 
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for stenographers in 1940 were $21 
to $37.50 per week—today the figures 
are from $30 to $43 weekly. 

Milwaukee is another war-work area 
of first importance, and here a report 
comes from a company which paid 
$23.09 to $28.87 in 1940 for secretar- 
ies and has increased the figure to 
$30.58 and $46.96 weekly in 1942. 
Stenographers were paid $17.32 to 
start in 1940 and now start at $21.58 
and can go as high as $29.19, whereas 
$26.55 was top salary for the short- 
handers in 1940. 

Many factors influence the trend of 
office salaries. One large employer in 
a city of one to two hundred thousand 
population or even larger can “bull” 
the entire market in adding many new 
employees. In the same way, one large 
employer in a similar-sized city can do 
much to stabilize salaries and main- 
tain some semblance of sound practice 


by pursuing a _ middle-of-the-road 
course. 
Employment and personnel men 


must remember that bidding for help 
is a two-way game. When Company 
A offers a high rate to an employee 
of Company B, there is nothing to 
prevent Company B from raising its 
rate or raiding Company A for needed 
employees. 

As everybody knows, New England 
is a vast armament workshop, turning 
out guns, shells, small arms, and many 


other items needed by the armed 
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forces, as well as the ships required to 
transport them. But salaries, with true 
New England caution, have not tended 
to get out of hand as much as in some 
other areas. Several New England 
companies have resorted to end-of-year 
bonuses, profit-sharing plans, and simi- 
lar devices to insure fair compensa- 
tion to white-collar employees without 
raising salary and wage rates inordi- 
nately. 

A large employer of help in New 
England reports a bonus rate which 
began at 7 per cent, but which was 
steadily increased until it is now 20 
per cent prorated monthly. This com- 
pany paid $24 to $35 weekly for sec- 
retaries in 1940, and from $20 to $29 
a week for stenographers then. Add 
20 per cent to these figures, and we 
have $28.80 to $42 for secretaries now. 
With the 20 per cent profit-sharing 
figure, stenographers now get from $24 
to $34.80 weekly. 

In Ohio, one company reports two 5 
per cent increases since 1940, Another 
company reports increases of 10 to 
121% per cent for stenographers and 





other clerical workers, but not for sec. 
retaries. 

An-employer in a small town in 
Ohio reports that rates for secretaries 
in 1940 were $22 to $24 and are now 
$26 to $28. For stenographers the 
rates were $18 to $20 in 1941 and are 
now $22 to $24. 

One of Chicago’s largest employers 
has found it necessary to raise but two 
classes of office help in the year just 
past—stenographers and office boys— 
stenographers going from $20 to $50 
weekly, instead of from $19 to $46.50, 
which was the case in 1940. Office boys 
now range from $17 to $20, as com- 
pared to $15 to $17 in the early part 
of 1940. 

Reports from the Pacific Coast, tra- 
ditionally low-salaried area for office 
workers, are meagre and by no means 
conclusive, but those received show 
modest increases—not so much as gen- 
erally expected in areas where there 
are heavy aircraft and shipbuilding 
operations. 

By EucENE WHITMORE. American 
Business, September, 1942, p. 7:4. 


Telephone Savings 


A CAMPAIGN to cut down non-essential telephone calls at General Electric’s 
Schenectady Works and clear the wires for war in one month’s time reduced 
the number of calls by 12.7 per cent and reduced the average length of time per 
call by 12.5 per cent. This represents a saving of more than 22,000 minutes of 
long-distance time during the month. Each G.E. telephone was tagged with an 
appeal to “Clear the wires for war.” Posters, pay envelope leaflets, and various 
other internal media reminded employees to make only essential calls, keep them 
short, and make use of telegraph and teletype facilities wherever practicable. 





—The Journal of Commerce 11/24/42 
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Wartime Use of Typewriters 


OW to do more with fewer type- 
writers was the subject of a 
“typewriter clinic” recently held 

by the New York chapter of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association. 
Making more effective use of type- 
writing equipment so that an increas- 
ing volume of work can be handled 
with fewer machines was discussed by 
E. H. Conarroe, director, Manage- 
ment Service, Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. Before an intelligent approach 
can be made to the problem, it is nec- 
essary to establish the following basic 
facts: first, the number, type and loca- 
tion of typewriter equipment; second, 
the extent to which the machines are 
being used—both in terms of the pe- 
riod of the day or week and the pro- 
portion of time in actual operation; by 
whom they are used; and the nature of 
the work for which they are used. 
One simple method is to set up a 
separate card record for each machine, 
showing, in addition to the general 
description, the model, size and identi- 
fication number, the date and cost of 
acquisition, location and, in some 
cases, a record of repair and main- 
tenance services. Then determine the 
extent and manner in which these 





machines are being used. The infor- 
mation recorded on the individual time 
enalysis forms can be summarized in 
various ways and will permit som: 
significant and practical analyses to be 
made, especially if summarized in 
chart form. 

Such a chart simply lists down the 
side the individual typewriters and 
shows horizontally the hours of the 
working day. By filling in the time 
during which the machine was in oper- 
ation, on the order of a Gantt chart, a 
rather complete picture of the type- 
writer utilization situation is presented. 
It serves to reveal the percent of total 
available working time that each 
machine is actually operated, thus 
showing unused capacity; it brings to 
light the regularly recurring intervals 
when certain machines are not in use, 
providing a basis for doubling up on 
machine utilization; it shows graphic- 
ally the idle facilities available through 
the staggering of lunch periods and 
starting times for individual operators. 

By staggering employees’ noon hours 
and the typing hours of various clerks 
and _ secretaries, many _ typewriting 
hours may be salvaged. 

The Journal of Commerce, Novem- 


ber 24, 1942, p. 10:2. 





» SIGN OF THE TIMES—A large department store in Chicago, it is reported, 
conspicuously displays this sign: “Please be polite to our clerks—we can always 


get customers.” 
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How Business Prepares for Peace 


yuat a substantial number of business men are thinking and planning about 
the post-emergency future is the conclusion reached by a recent survey of 
2,000 leading business men. The following questions were asked by the investi- 
gators: 


1. Do you think it wise during the war to lay plans for peace, so far as this 
can be done without detracting from your war effort? 


2. Do you believe that major marketing changes are in store as a result of 
increased supply of new materials and new machines and the expanded produc- 
tion capacity of the nation? 

3. Has your experience in war production brought to light major improve- 
ments applicable to your postwar products? 


From the replies received to date, the answer to these three questions was 
overwhelmingly “yes.” 


Specifically, 480 business men, or 95 per cent of those who replied, felt it 
wise to plan for peace during the war. An almost equally preponderant propor- 
tion, or 87 per cent of those replying, believe that major marketing changes are 
in store as a result of increased supplies of new materials and new machines 
and the expanding productive capacity of the nation. And, finally, 53 per cent 
thought their experience in war production will lead to major improvements 
applicable to their postwar civilian products. 


Even more surprising was the finding that, of the 480 business men who 
favor postwar planning now, 84 per cent are already doing something about it. 


Leading the list of postwar steps being taken are plans for new products 
or redesign of old. The study of new materials applicable to products ranks 
second; of new manufacturing processes, a close third. Analysis and study is 
also being made of (1) future competition, (2) new markets, (3) expanded equip- 
ment, and (4) shifts in purchasing power. One hundred and nine of the 480 
business men have specific plans for the manufacture of their postwar products. 

—Barron’s 9/28/42 


Industry to Help “Grade” Inductees 


N a cooperative program involving all units of the Army, the help of industry 

is now being sought to place inductees in Army jobs where their skills can 
best be utilized. Army officials believe that industry can be of great help in 
tackling the problem of deploying trained technicians to fight this mechanized 
war. Accordingly, the Army is sending to a selected list of war industry plants 
a request that those companies use their personnel organizations to aid in this 
selective process. 


The program applies only to those employees with technical training who are 
inducted into the Army through Selective Service or who voluntarily enlist. This 
is the group that can be replaced by more deferrable workers or women. 

Under the cooperative plan, the plant personnel manager will give an em- 
ployee who is drafted a “letter of advice” which will be a certificate of the 
inductee’s skill. It will include the personnel manager’s recommendation as to 
the inductee’s particular skill. The inductee would present this letter to the 
interviewer at the reception center. 

This program will require a considerable amount of work on industry’s part. 
Plant personnel directors are to be given complete freedom in deciding how the 


plan can best be adapted to their own plants. 
—NAM News 11/14/42 
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The Employer’s Part in 
int scepact shortly will feel the 


full impact of an entirely differ- 

ent and progressively more seri- 
ous manpower problem as a result of 
the operation of Selective Service, ac- 
cording to official warnings. Major 
General Lewis B. Hershey, National 
Selective Service Director, recently said 
that war-work deferments would be- 
come virtually a thing of the past ex- 
cept in cases where skilled men are 
absolutely indispensable. 

The developing situation will make 
it highly desirable for employers to 
resurvey their entire manpower situa- 
tion and to give increased attention: 

1. To the revised requirements and 
conditions under which essential work- 
ers may be so classified and deferred. 

2. To the problem of providing and 
training substitutes, particularly to re- 
placing men eligible for service by 
men with physical defects or with a 
high degree of dependency or who are 
beyond the draft age, and by women. 

From the viewpoint of the employer, 
three of the major questions in deal- 
ing with deferment problems are: 

1. Just what tests has the Selective 
Service System provided to local 
boards to help decide whether to defer 
a worker? 

2. What part is the employer ex- 
pected to take in the classification pro- 
cedure? 

3. What can the employer do if a 
local board puts an essential worker in 
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Occupational Deferment 


other than a deferred classification? 

In considering whether to defer a 
worker as “essential,” the recently re- 
vised Selective Service System memor- 
andums for the guidance of local 
boards provide three principal tests: 

1. Is he engaged in an essential ac- 
tivity? 

2. Is the business in which he is 
engaged necessary to war production 
or essential to the support of the war 
effort? 


3. Does his occupation within this 
activity meet the tests of a “necessary 
man”? 

To answer the first question, a list 
of “essential activities” is provided. 
Upon finding that the business comes 
under one of the activities listed, the 
memorandum states: 


It should then be determined that it 
is a civilian activity necessary to war 
production or essential to the war effort 
by its meeting one or more of the fol- 
lowing tests: 

(a) That the business is fulfilling a 
contract of the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission, or other government agen- 
cies engaged directly in war production; 

(b) That the business is performing 
a governmental service directly concerned 
with promoting or facilitating war pro- 
duction; 

(c) That the business is performing a 
service, governmental or private, directly 
concerned with providing food, clothing, 
shelter, health, safety, or other requisites 
of the civilian daily life in support of 
the war effort; 








(d) That the business is supplying ma- 
terial under subcontracts for contracts 
included in (a), (b) or (c) above; or, 

(e) That the business is producing 
raw materials, manufacturing materials, 
supplies, or equipment, or performing 
services necessary for the fulfilment of 
contracts included in (a), (b), (c) or 
(d) above. 

Consideration is then given as to 
whether the registrant meets the test 
of a “necessary man.” This provides 
thai a registrant shall be considered as 
a “necessary man” in an activity neces- 
sary to war production or an activity 
essential to the support of the war ef- 
fort if (1) he is in a “critical occupa- 
tion” and (2) then only when all the 
following conditions exist: 

(a) He is, or but for a seasonal or 
temporary interruption would be, en- 
gaged in such activity; 

(b) He cannot be replaced because 
of a shortage of persons with his quali- 
fications or skill in such activity; and, 

(c) His removal would cause a seri- 
ous loss of effectiveness in such activ- 
ity. 

Occupations, in order to be con- 
sidered “critical occupations,” must be 
such that, unless they are filled by 
men with the required training, quali- 
fications or skill, there will be a serious 
loss in the effectiveness of the activity. 

The employer’s duty to request de- 
ferments is stressed by Selective Serv- 
ice officials. In the discharge of this 
duty, it has been pointed out that the 
employer may seek the deferment of 
a necessary man with or without his 
consent. 


Local boards need to know the na- 
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ture of the employer’s business and of 
the employee’s job in order to decide 
a deferment case intelligently. . While 
the board has a number of sources of 
occupational data, there is nothing 
which can quite take the place of the 
specific information which the em- 
ployer and employee can furnish. 

Many employers, therefore, (where 
it seems appropriate) have undertaken 
to acquaint the local boards with which 
their employees are registered with the 
war production or essential civilian 
character of business done and with 
other pertinent information. 

Recently the employers in a few lo- 
calities have met with Selective Service 
and military authorities to discuss job 
characteristics, training requirements, 
and related matters. Following a dis- 
cussion period, the officials were con- 
ducted on a trip through the various 
plants where the types of work being 
performed by prospective draftees were 
witnessed and the length of time neces- 
sary to train these men carefully ex- 
plained. 

Plant visits by the Army or Navy of- 
ficers assigned as Selective Service oc- 
cupational advisers may be helpful. 
These officers thus obtain first-hand 
knowledge which should be useful in 
their capacity as advisers to local 
boards, to government appeal agents, 
and to state headquarters. 

The rapidity with which draft classi- 
fication can take place once it is set 
in motion by the mailing of the ques- 
tionnaire, together with the growing 
need to appraise and plan ahead for re- 
placements, have caused employers to 
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survey the situation carefully, and take 
such steps as: 

1. Make a principal executive re- 
sponsible for handling Selective Serv- 
ice matters. In questions of defer- 
ment, in particular, a minor employee 


is not likely ‘to be in a position to- 


decide who is necessary. 

2. Arrange for keeping up-to-date 
information as to the Selective Service 
status of each affected employee. In 
particular, it should be provided that 
the employee will notify the employer 
immediately when he receives his ques- 
tionnaire and also when there is any 
other change in his draft status. Some 
employers have the employee report 
this directly to the industrial relations 
department or to the employment of- 
fice, as the case may be. 

3. Have readily available careful 
descriptions of all essential jobs in 
terms of work performed and of such 
requirements as degree of education, 
training, skill and experience neces- 
sary. 

4. Some employers determine those 
employees for whom deferment will 
be sought and largely prepare the nec- 
essary supporting data in advance. Es- 
pecially with respect to many recent 
employees, where it may be necessary 
to secure from former employers evi- 
dence relating to previous training, 
skill, etc., this procedure seems par- 
ticularly desirable. 

5. Some employers, perhaps as an 
added assurance that they will be noti- 
fied before a local board undertakes 
to classify an essential employee, have 
filed a brief statement with respect to 
each such employee, indicated their 
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intention to seek a deferment at the 
proper time, and asked to be notified. 

In preparing his questionnaire, an 
employee may seek the advice and as- 
sistance of the advisory board for reg- 
istrants, or of the government appeal 
agent, or of his employer. 

The employer should prepare and 
promptly file the “Affidavit to Support 
Claim for Occupational Deferment” 
(Form 42A) with the employee’s draft 
board. Selective Service officials state 
that the average employer gives ade- 
quate information about the nature of 
his business but not nearly enough in- 
formation about the employee and his 
war work. What is the exact nature 
of his job? Just what training and ex- 
perience must a new worker have in 
order to start on this job, and how 
long will it be before he is reasonably 
proficient ? 

Some employers, in addition to pro- 
viding detailed information on such 
points as these, also, to the extent per- 
tinent, show the steps (with dates) in 
the employee’s promotion to his pres- 
ent job. This often requires informa- 
tion from one or more previous em- 
ployers. 

Failure of employers to submit ade- 
quate information is said to be one of 
the most serious factors contributing 
to the loss of necessary men. 

If the employer has filed Form 
42A (due during the same period as 
the employee’s questionnaire), the lo- 
cal board will notify him (Form 59), 
at the same time it does the employee, 
of the employee’s classification. 

The employer has 10 days in which 
to make an appeal, by‘sigiiing and re- 
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turning Form 59 to the local board. If 
he fails to receive this form from the 
local board, a written request will 
make such an appeal effective. When 
either of these procedures has been fol- 
lowed, the case will be reconsidered 
by the local draft board and, if neces- 
sary, by the appeal board. 

The employer is not granted any 
right to appear before a local board, 
although it is reported that some local 
boards accord this privilege. 


Old Man’s 


ART of the waterpump that goes 
into every Dodge Army truck is 


assembled by Henry Stallwood, 
a gray-haired great-grandfather of 77. 
Men of that age are almost unheard of 
on the front line of the Battle of Pro- 
duction. But Stallwood is no rarity in 
his corner of the Dodge plant in De- 
troit. Grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers are all around him. Within 
sight of his sunlit bench are 99 old 
men and six cripples. The average 
age of the old-timers is 66; many are 
in their 70’s, 

On the records of the Dodge Divi- 
sion of the Chrysler Corp., this unique 
department is named Miscellaneous 
Light Assembly. But around the plant, 
everyone calls it just what it is—the 
Old Man’s Department. 

This experiment in industrial hu- 
manity began in April, 1934, with five 
old men in the department—three of 
whom are still there. Within a year 
there were more than 100. Since then, 
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If the local board and the appeal 
board both deny an appeal for the oe- 
cupational deferment of an essential 
employee, either the employer or the 
employee may bring the matter to the 
attention of the State Director with the 
request that the case be’ reopened. The 
State Director can appeal the case to 
the President. Industrial Relations 
Bulletin No. 57 (National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association), October 
15, 1942. 8 pp. 


Department 


the department’s payroll has fluctuated 
between 100 and 138. This is by no 
means all the old men in the Dodge 
plant; those in their 60’s, 70’s and 
even 80’s who can do the regular work 
stay where they are. 

But others who can’t maintain the 
pace, if they are over 55 and have had 
10 years’ service, are eligible for trans- 
fer to the Old Man’s Department. Here 
they find a new kind of industrial 
world: light work, a leisurely tempo, 
flexible hours. Here are no conveyors, 
no high-powered machines. Every man 
works at his own speed. No one is 
penalized for poor eyes or slow hands. 
The job is adjusted to the man, not 
the man to the job. All get the same 
pay—93c an hour. The department 
runs from 7:30 to 4, with half an hour 
off for lunch, but each man works 
when he pleases and can go home when 
he pleases. He can come in five days 
a week—or four, or three, or two or 
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one. He can put in a couple of hours 
a day or the full eight. 

Actually, most of the men work a 
full 40-hour week. It’s not simply be- 
cause of the money—these men have a 
competitive spirit. At first, long 
benches were put in the locker room 
and the men were encouraged to take 
time out to lie down. They don’t do 
it. Recently one of the men com- 
plained that the department was not 
getting enough work. 

The Old Man’s Department has very 
few power machines, none with high 
power, and none without safety de- 
vices. Aisles are extra wide, and kept 
clear so that men with poor vision will 
not bump into things. Stock is kept 
especially neat. As a result, there are 
few lost-time accidents. 





Some time ago, inspectors went over 
the entire plant like a batch of audi- 
tors, getting data for a quality report. 
The Old Man’s Department came near 
the top. Rejections are less than 1 
per cent—compared with 2 per cent 
in most departments, 3 per cent in de- 
partments where quantity and speed 
come first. 

These men are really producing: wa- 
terpumps for Army trucks, brake and 
clutch pedals for tanks, altogether 
about 75 small assemblies. In a nation 
short of labor, these old men are turn- 
ing out as much as 50 to 60 young 
skilled workers. No one is hurrying 
them, but they know we’ve got a war to 
win, and their skilled, proud and con- 
fident old hands are helping win it. By 
Don Wuarton. Forbes, November 1, 
1942, p. 14:2. 





"| don't believe the rest of you applicants 
need stick pale 
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Making F irst Aid Effective 


W HEN an employee reports to the plant first aid department with an injury, 
the doctor sometimes suggests that the worker change jobs temporarily— 
perhaps for the purpose of keeping the injury dry or avoiding the use of the 
injured member. Frequently, however, the employee hesitates to accept the 
doctor’s advice because, in a good many instances, it means he is required to 
take a job which pays a lesser rate during the healing period. 


One company has a plan which effectively resolves this difficulty: 


1. An employee who sustains any injury must report to the first aid depart- 
ment immediately, if the injury occurs while on the job, or must report to the 
first aid department before returning to work if the injury occurs off the job. 


2. An injury, as above intended, shall include all types of injuries; speci- 
fically, it shall include any scratch or iaceration which breaks the skin. The 
objective, of course, is to avoid infection or any other aggravation of the injury 
as a result of the employee’s resuming or continuing work. 


3. Any delay after one hour in reporting to the first aid department shall 


be treated as an unexcused absence. Failure to report the same day shall be 
treated as an unexcused absence for that entire day. 


4. When the first aid department directs that an employee leave work, he 
shall be compensated as provided in the Workmen’s Compensation Law. Except 
in cases of compensable injuries, when the first aid department directs that an 
employee shall transfer to a lower-rated job because of an injury, the employee 
shall receive his own regular rate in the job to which he goes. When such em- 
ployee remains on a lower-rated job after the first aid department has directed 
him to return to his regular job, the employee draws the lower rate of pay. 

—wNational Safety Council News Letter 10/42 


G.E. Suggestions Set New Record 
WW AR-CONSCIOUS General Electric workers this year have shattered all the 


company’s records for submission of worthwhile suggestions. During the 
first 10 months of 1942, G.E. employees were paid $115,000 for 12,250 ideas for 
saving materials or time in war production. This surpasses by a wide margin 
the best previous annual mark, $104,000 paid for all suggestions adopted in the 
full year of 1929. 


“While we have more employees now than in the past, a contributing factor 
to the large number of suggestions being received is the stimulus given by the 
war production committees composed of representatives of both management and 
labor,” a company spokesman said. 


“Although virtually all workers are already buying bonds with at least 10 
per cent of their regular earnings, most of the suggestion winners are buying 
more bonds with their award money.” 


Among the winners are: a former carpenter who devised a way to save 647.000 
pounds of scarce steel, or enough to make approximately 80,000 Garand rifles; 
a Navy veteran of World War I whose suggestions will make large quantities of 
steel go further; a worker of Italian parentage whose welding improvement will 
save 3,000 man-hours this year; a woman who simplified production of radio parts, 
saving both materials and time; and a Swedish-born machinist whose suggestion 
will save enough steel to make 44,000 bayonets. 

Since 1920, General Electric has paid $1,297,340 for 132,665 suggestions 
which have been adopted. 
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| Some Problems of Inspection 


FMWE importance of reliable in- 
spection has been emphasized 
during the war as never before; 

and probably industry has had an even 
greater proportionate increase of in- 
spectors than of workers directly on 
production. This is easy to under- 
stand, for with aircraft, munition or 
accessories needed by the fighting serv- 
ices, one mistake may have disastrous 
results. 

“Inspection” is an omnibus term 
covering all grades from the skilled 
technician carrying out complex tests 
on a completed machine to the routine 
gauger repeatedly applying a “fool- 
proof” gauge to a simple part. For 
convenience we can divide the work 
into five main groups. 

First, there is the skilled inspector 
who makes complex observations both 
with and without the use of special 
testing apparatus, either on a finished 
product or on a part. Secondly, there 
are “viewers” who make simple and 
routine observations, but who have to 
judge whether to accept or reject the 
article without objective standards. 
Gaugers, the third category, have an 
easier task, for they have an objective 
standard for their decisions and thus 
can work mechanically without such 
concentrated attention. Skilled “view- 
ers” and gaugers may be promoted 
either to become chief “viewers” (or 
gaugers) who will organize the work 
of others, check it, and decide cases of 
special difficulty, and therefore need to 
be of a fair level of intelligence; or 
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patrol “viewers,” who walk about the 
shop examining the work as it comes 
off the machines. Fifthly, there are 
“observers,” who have to do nothing 
but watch for errors. 

The careful selection of inspectors is 
particularly important because their 
individual variations in rate of work- 
ing tend to be markedly greater than 
the variations of operators. Wyatt 
and Langdon in their report on Inspec- 
tion Processes in Industry* say: “In 
some of the examining groups, the 
quickest worker was from two to three 
times as fast as the slowest, while the 
mean variation from the average 
(100) varied from 7 to 29.” 

Since there are so many types of in- 
spection work, it is impossible to de- 
scribe all the methods of selecting in- 
spectors in the scope of a short article. 
One can say in general, however, that 
ability for all kinds of inspection de- 
pends both on “talents” and “tempera- 
ment.” Here “talents” is being used 
as an omnibus term to include such ap- 
titudes as sense-perception (visual, 
tactual and auditory), speed of choice 
reaction-time, intelligence, observa- 
tion, attention, mechanical ability, and 
manual dexterity. Under “tempera- 
ment” are here included temperamen- 
tal qualities and character traits such 
as self-assurance, reliability and per- 
sistence. 


A few of the typical tests for inspec- 





* Industrial Health Research Board Report No. 
63. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 
1932. 
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tors which have been devised by the 
National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology are described below: 

Sense Perception: The applicant’s 
accuracy of observation of visual, tac- 
tual and auditory elements is found; 
for example, printed lines have to be 
counted, equal tension of threads felt, 
and similar sounds matched. 

Choice Reaction-Time: The speed is 
found with which the applicant presses 
an appropriate key when a color ap- 
pears. This action brings a new color 
into sight which needs a similar reac- 
tion, and this cycle continues for a 
period. 

Intelligence: Problems have to be 
solved involving “common sense” and 
the discovery and appropriate use of 
relevant relations, but not needing aca- 
demic knowledge. 

Observation: One hundred small 
cubes with a design printed on each of 
the six faces have to be sorted for 
“faults” in the design. 

Attention: A band moves through a 
large box, appearing through a win- 
dow at the top. The applicant must 
notice variations, in many possible 
different directions, in the design on 
the band. 

Mechanical Ability: A simple mech- 
anism in perfect working order is ex- 
amined by the applicant. Various ad- 
justments are made to throw it out of 
order, and the applicant has to find (a) 
the faults, and (b) methods of remedy- 
‘ing them. 

Manual Dexterity: The speed is found 
at which small objects are inserted 
into a container when picked up by 
fingers, tweezers, etc. 
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When a series of tests for inspectors 
is to be introduced, the usual proced- 
ure is, first, to make an analysis of the 
abilities required. Then a trial series 
of tests is chosen and experimentally 
applied to a group of inspectors of 
known aptitude, and the results of the 
tests compared with their rated order 
of aptitude. The series is modified 
until a satisfactory correlation is ob- 
tained, and is finally applied to appli- 
cants in order to fix standards of per- 
formance. 

Most inspectors are constantly de- 
pendent on visual observatioris; there- 
fore good lighting is obviously essen- 
tial, both for their own optical health 
and for the efficiency of their work. 
Lighting must be of sufficient strength 
but must avoid glare, for when metal 
surfaces are examined under a bright 
source of illumination they tend to look 
like a mass of twinkling mirrors. 

The background should be consid- 
ered: Metal objects, for example, 
should not be examined against a metal 
tray. Often a light matt surface makes 
the best background; but it should be 
easily cleaned, for otherwise if it is 
used for a constant succession of oily 
articles it will tend to act as a camou- 
flage for defects. 

If very small flaws have to be ob- 
served, some magnifying device is use- 
ful. Good results have been reported 
with magnifying spectacles, but after 
a period inspectors generally find these 
restrictive to wear; they feel “hemmed 
in,” as all neighboring objects are dis- 
torted. A better solution, therefore, is 
to supply lenses attached to the bench. 
They must be fixed with care so that 
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they are the right focal distance from 
the object to be examined, and ar- 
ranged with tubular shields so that 
images are not reflected from the sur- 
face of the lens. 

Routine inspection is highly monot- 
onous; consequently, the inspector is 
more likely to suffer from boredom 
than from fatigue. It is therefore ad- 
visable to give inspectors frequent 
short rest-pauses, during which they 
are free to walk about and talk, rather 
than a few longer ones. 

All inspection involves the making 
of constant small decisions. Doubt is 
always an unpleasant emotional state; 
therefore the easier the decision 
“Should this be passed?” is made, the 
better both for the accuracy of the in- 





spection and the ease of the inspector. 
One obvious method, where measure- 
ment is impossible, is to list in detail 
the points to be observed, giving exact 
definitions or samples rather than 
vague terms such as “reasonably firm” 
or “very nearly straight.” When meas- 
uring devices are used, they should be 
made as clear as possible. For exam- 
ple, a rule should be marked with the 
limits of tolerance allowed, or the dial 
of a clock-gauge colored differently for 
the sections that are “pass” or for dif- 
ferent degrees of rejects. Receptacles 
for rejects should have standard posi- 
tions and be clearly marked as to the 
type of reject in each. By WINIFRED 
RAPHAEL. Occupational Psychology, 
October, 1942, p. 157:7. 


Third Shift Is Popular 


THE shift from 1 a.m. to 8 p.m., designated the “MacArthur Shift,” is rapidly 

becoming the most popular among war workers at the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company, Rochester. In recent weeks requests for transfer 
to this once unpopular shift have been trebled, and women especially have been 


eager to join it. 


Investigating the reason for the sudden change, company officials found that 


workers have decided they like the opportunity of enjoying normal social life in 
the early evening and then reporting to work. Rochester department stores have 
solved the shopping problem by staying open until 9 p.m. three nights a week. 
Moreover, the “MacArthur Shift” is only seven hours long, while most of the 
others are seven-and-a-half hours in length—and workers on the third shift receive 
the same pay or more. 


Company officials state that production is now topping that of the normal 


day shifts. 
—The Journal of Commerce 10/27/42 














AMA PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


The mid-winter Personnel Conference of the American Management 
Association will be held on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, February 
10, 11 and 12, 1943, at the Palmer House, Chicago. 
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In Memoriam 


Within a period of a little over three months, the American Manage- 
ment Association has suffered the loss of three prominent members who 
were active in the work of the Association since its organization. All 
three were well known, both in this country and in Canada, for their 
work in the personnel and industrial relations field and for their con- 
tributions to its literature. 


HENRY C. METCALF 


Dr. Henry Clayton Metcalf, lecturer and consultant on labor matters for a num- 
ber of years, died August 27, 1942, at his home in Westport, Conn. He was 76 
years old. 

Dr. Metcalf attended Harvard College, receiving his B.A. in 1894, and later 
studied at the University of Berlin, where he received his Ph.D. in 1897. He served 
as Jackson Professor of Political Science at Tufts College, 1899-1918. 

During World War I, Dr. Metcalf conducted the War Emergency Employment 
Management Training Courses in New York and Pittsburgh, in cooperation with 
Ordway Tead. He was the co-author, with Mr. Tead, of Personnel Administration: 
Its Principles and Practice (McGraw-Hill, 1926), which has been termed “the 
Bible of personnel administration.” He and Mr. Tead collaborated also on Labor 
Relations Under the Recovery Act, published by McGraw-Hill in 1933. 

After the war, Dr. Metcalf established the Bureau of Personnel Administration, 
which sponsored lectures and conferences on personnel and business organization 
for executives. Four volumes of these lectures were edited by Dr. Metcalf and 
published in the 1920’s, and one appeared as recently as a few months ago. 


THOMAS A. McDONALD 


Thomas A. McDonald, consultant for several large paper companies in the 
United States and Canada, died September 17, 1942, at the age of 57. Born ‘in 
New York City, he attended Cornell University, and in 1916 became associated with 
Dr. K. M. H. Blackford, author and industrial labor consultant, whose work he 
later took over and developed. In 1917 he went to Iroquois Falls, Ont., as employ- 
ment supervisor for the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, remaining there until 
1918, when. he joined the Emergency Shipbuilding Corporation. After the war, in 
1919, he returned to the Abitibi Company to serve as personnel supervisor and 
town-site manager until 1927, when he became a consultant. He was the author 
of the chapter on “Industrial Town-site Development and Administration” jin the 
AMA’s Handbook of Business Administration, published by McGraw-Hill in 1931. 


HAROLD B. BERGEN 


Harold B. Bergen, partner in the firm of McKinsey & Company, of New York and 
Boston, management consultants, and former AMA Vice President in Charge of the 
Personnel Division, died on November 4, 1942. He was 48 years old. 

Mr. Bergen was born in Brooklyn and attended Pratt Institute there. He re- 
ceived his B.C.S. degree from New York University in 1923, and a B.S. degree 
from the same institution in 1925. He also studied at Columbia University, where 
he received a master’s degree in 1927. During World War I he served as a first 
lieutenant in the Signal Corps. 

After organizing the personnel department at Cities Service Company in 1920, 
Mr. Bergen acted as its manager until 1929, when he went to Procter and Gamble 
as director of industrial relations. In 1937 he became a partner in McKinsey & 
Company and the firm’s special consultant in the field of personnel and labor 
relations. 

Mr. Bergen had also served as a member of the industrial arbitration panel of 
the American Arbitration Association, a special representative of the National De- 
fense Mediation Board, and a faculty member of the New York University. 
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Extra-Time Allowances 


agement to make some estimate 
in ‘advance of the completion of 
a job as to just how long that job is 
going to take. They provide manage- 
ment‘with an effective instrument of 
control over one of the variable fac- 
tors-in' production, the human element. 
fRecently“a*survey on this subject, 
covering 360 plants in the Pittsburgh 
area, was made‘by Jacob J. Blair, as- 
sistant professor of economics at the 
University of Pittsburgh. There were 
two methods of setting the standards, 
Mr. Blair found, the empirical method 
and the stopwatch or time-study meth- 
od; and of the 360 plants surveyed, 
106, controlled by 52 companies, used 
the stopwatch method. 

Under the empirical method, the 
over-all time is taken as a basis for set- 
ting the output standards; under the 
time-study method, the usual proced- 
ure is to break the task down into its 
different elements, in order that sep- 
arate attention may be given to the 
four different kinds of extra-time al- 
lowances, i.e., allowances added to the 
operation time—the manual operation 
or machine time which is required in 
completing the given task—for differ- 
ences in skill and effort between the 
average worker employed on the oper- 
ation and the worker whose peform- 
ance was studied in determining the 
operation time; for unavoidable de- 


() sea standards enable man- 
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lays which occur during the operation 
and are beyond the control of the 
worker; for personal needs; and for 
fatigue. 

In some cases no correction was 
made for differences in skill and effort, 
but in others an explicit correction was 
made. As a result of an experimen- 
tal operation, a number n is obtained. 
That number is then put through some 
arithmetical operation with the help 
of some other number m in order to 
get a result; n X m is the correction, 
and m is a mathematical value based 
upon a series of experiments done by 
industrial engineers, not necessarily on 
jobs of the particular sort to which the 
correction is to be applied. The stand- 
ard values are taken from a handbook.’ 

Ten of the companies studied made 
no explicit correction, but simply a 
single allowance for all causes. Forty- 
two companies did make an explicit 
correction, 25 of them simply by add- 
ing an arbitrary percentage based on 
their judgment of the differences of 
skill and effort between the worker 
observed and the ayerage or normal 
worker. Seventeen companies _re- 
quired time-study engineers to use ei- 
ther the speed-rating method or the 
leveling-factor method. 

Thirty-two concerns simply com- 
bined unavoidable delays with fatigue 
allowances or personal needs ‘allow- 


ances. Only 12 companies gave spe- 
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cial consideration to personal needs al- 
lowances; the other 40 combined per- 
sonal needs allowances with the fatigue 
or delay allowances without any break- 
down or separation. Nine of these com- 
panies gave a flat allowance for per- 
sonal needs, amounting to between 2 
and 5 per cent. In 24 of the compan- 
ies studied, a flat allowance was given 
for fatigue, ranging from 10 per cent 
to 15 per cent, the modal value being 
10 per cent. In 19 companies, the 
time-study engineer determined the 
fatigue allowances according to his 
judgment of the physical conditions of 
the job. In six plants the fatigue al- 
lowances were set according to formu- 
las or curves, the exact percentage to 
be allowed for fatigue being taken from 
these curves according to certain con- 
ditions peculiar to the operation in 
question, the length of the operation 
cycle being the direct consideration 
upon which the allowance was deter- 
mined. 

Incidentally, 29 companies required 
that the time-study men should have 
high school or college training, nine 
specifying that they preferred college- 
trained engineers, the other 20 indicat- 
ing that they would be willing to ac- 
cept high school men provided they 
had some experience in operations and 
also knew something about handling 
men. The concerns which required 
college men, had, perhaps largely as a 
matter of coincidence, rather elaborate 
training programs by which these men 
were taught the methods used in set- 
ting output standards and determining 
extra-time allowances. 
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Among the conclusions to be drawn 
from this study are: 

Even under the stopwatch or time. 
study methods of determining output 
standards, the determination of the 
standard is only in part a matter of 
experiment and precise measurement 
and is still to a large extent a matter 
of the judgment of a sufficiently trained 
observer. 

The factors of differences in skill and 
effort, unavoidable delays, personal 
needs and fatigue are in a state of mu- 
tual dependence on each other and on 
other factors. The assumption that 
they are independent entities for which 
specific allowances can be made in set- 
ting an output standard is often incor- 
rect. An increase in the time allowed 
for one factor will often lead to de- 
creases in the time taken for the others, 
etc. 

If, in practice, work seems to be rea- 
sonably well done under given output 
standards, the assumption is that they 
are accurate. 

Considerable dissatisfaction exists 
among workers with respect to output 
standards and the methods of setting 
them. This dissatisfaction may be re- 
lated to the fact that, in general, the 
workers do not participate in estab- 
lishing the standards. Where for any 
reason workers do participate fully in 
setting output standards, experience 
shows that they are often able to pro- 
duce more than was expected in the 
light of previous time studies. 

The problem of output standards in 
general and of extra-time allowances in 
particular will become more import- 
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ant the more commonly conveyor From Fatigue of Workers. By the 
methods are used in industry. If cer- Committee on Work in Industry of the 
tain procedures do not yield what is National Research Council. Reinhold 
hoped, other procedures may have bet- Publishing Corporation, New York, 
ter results in the same field. 1941. 165 pages. $2.50. 


Winning the War on Waste 


ONSERVATION is an art with which industry in general has been unfamiliar. 

Saving materials, salvaging waste, never seemed quite worth the effort. But 
today company after company is learning—the hard way—the importance of every 
bit of scrap. 

At Canton, Ohio, for example, The Timken Roller Bearing Company has set 
up a conservation department which has a single job to perform—saving materials 
to help win the war. Among its accomplishments have been the reciamation and 
sale of the company’s waste oil, which had been escaping into the city sewage 
system. A new method of cementing high-speed steel tips on carbon steel shanks 
has reduced high-speed tool expense 75 per cent in a year. 


Discarded grinding stones, previously junked, are cut down to smaller sizes 
and used on higher-geared spindles. When they can no longer be used, they are 
broken and the lead centers are reclaimed for use in making lead mallets. Old 
firebrick is ground up and made into high-temperature cement for use in the melt 
shop. Company wastebaskets yield nearly 12 tons of paper a month. 


Solder is salvaged by melting it from the ends of electric cable lugs. Lugs 
are sandblasted and stored for re-use. Discarded cables are washed in an oil 
solution at 300° Fahrenheit, carefully inspected, and sent back into service, or used 
in shorter lengths or on less exacting jobs. Pipe valves are carefully disassembled, 
repaired, and placed in stock for further use. Old greasy belting is washed care- 
fully, resurfaced, and re-used. Discarded electrical switch boxes are inspected, 
repaired, painted and re-used. 


Metal sorting is an automatic feature of Timken’s scrap collection program, 
since every department has a complete set of scrap segregation cans. Cans are 
emptied regularly into central bins, and later a local scrap dealer empties the bins 
to make room for more scrap. 


Bearing manufacture consists largely of grinding the cups, cones and rolls 
to size. Only a small amount of metal can be removed at one time if accuracy 
of tolerances—which are held to less than the thickness of a human hair—is to 
be maintained. Consequently, metal is taken off in almost microscopic particles 
and becomes a part of the dirt and oil sludge which collects beneath each grind- 
ing machine. For years this sludge was regarded as entirely useless. But recent 
analyses disclosed that it contains as much as 80 per cent steel which can be re- 
clauned in blast furnaces. Timken salvages two or three carloads each week. 

—Factory Management and Maintenance 7/42 
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What’s Ahead for Sales Management? 


HAT basic influences will af- 

fect the management of distrib- 

utive operations during and 
after the war? What factors should 
the intelligent sales manager take into 
account when he ponders what is ahead 
for sales operations? Obviously there 
are many influences; however, four 
may be selected for special mention: 

1. The length of the war and its ef- 
fect upon the national economies of the 
world and upon private enterprise and 
government. 

2. The effect of war on productive 
capacity and technical advance. 

3. The demand situation which will 
probably exist after the war. 

4. Basic social movements and trends 
which may have a bearing on the cal- 
culations of sales managers. 

The length of the war will obviously 
determine the extent to which the Amer- 
ican economy and the other economies 
of the world will be affected. Whe- 
ther the war will end in one, or two or 
10 years remains to be decided in no 
small measure in the fateful months 
ahead. 

The end of the war will undoubtedly 
find the United States with the greatest 
productive capacity that it has ever had. 
It is unthinkable that this productive 
capacity and the physical and techni- 
cal capacities which have been encour- 
aged to the fullest for war purposes 
should not be utilized to the utmost for 
the satisfaction of peacetime wants. 
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The totality of the war effort has 
deprived huge populations not only 
of comforts and luxuries but even of 
the ordinary necessities of life. Thus 
we should contemplate at the end of 
the war an enormous unsatisfied, un- 
fulfilled. desire for goods — wants so 
large that they will consume all the 
goods that can be made with all our 
vast plant capacity. 

The sales manager who essays to peer 
into the future must also keep in mind 
the pattern of the social movement 
which was evident before the war and 
has been increasingly apparent during 
the war. Economic improvement of 
the lot of the masses of common people 
both here and abroad will be a princi- 
pal objective of peace settlements, and 
the next hundred years may well be- 
come “‘the age of the common man.” 

In summarizing what lies immedi- 
ately ahead for sales management, one 
might put it briefly as follows: First, 
sales management must contribute its 
maximum to the war effort in whatever 
ways appear to be necessary. This may 
mean the use of sales management and 
sales experience in various forms of 
war effort, in bond selling, morale 
building, labor relations, and the like. 
It may mean the diversion and conver- 
sion of personnel to other jobs, both in- 
side and outside the business. Sec- 
ondly, it will continue to be the job 
of sales management to facilitate with 
minimum manpower the distribution 
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of essential civilian commodities. And 
thirdly, it becomes the responsibility 
of sales management to prepare for the 
responsibilities of the postwar period. 

The wartime problems of sales man- 
agement range over a wide area, from 
changes in products and packages to 
the complete cessation of selling activ- 
ity. Difficult questions relating to the 
maintenance of dealers during war con- 
ditions have to be solved. Prices and 
price controls have complicated the 
sales manager’s problem. The person- 
nel of sales departments requires ad- 
justment of varying types. 

The adjustment of sales departments 
to wartime needs has by no means been 
completed. If and when it is clear that 
drastic steps must be taken to release 
manpower, the concentration of pro- 
duction in key plants, the consolidation 
of brands, and other proposed meas- 
ures will create not only personnel 
problems but other difficulties, the out- 
lines of which we can but dimly per- 
ceive at the present time. 

Selling and advertising programs 
during wartime have received much 
attention, and the tentative solutions 
have differed with the thinking of ex- 
ecutives. Some have believed that re- 
serves should be conserved and that the 
effort to maintain goodwill by contin- 
ued selling effort during periods of 
shortages was not likely to be produc- 
tive. Many more have acted on the 
conclusion that it would require less 
effort to maintain an organization and 
goodwill throughout the period than to 
regain a lost position in the market at 
the close of the war. Experience dur- 
ing World War I was certainly not con- 
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clusive concerning the wise policy to be 
followed. 

However, some contact work con- 
tinues to be necessary for the flow of 
the over 40 billion dollars’ worth of 
civilian goods. Such flow is facilitated 
by contact work of a sales organization 
even though effective solicitation may 
no longer be important. It is uneco- 
nomical even in wartime to discontinue 
such activities entirely, for discontinu- 
ance might cause friction which would 
cost more energy than previously ex- 
pended. Secondly, where civilian sup- 
plies are partially or wholly cut off, 
management may wisely decide that 
efforts should be continued to preserve 
contacts and goodwill against the day 
that civilian markets must again be the 
principal markets. 

Finally, we cannot evade the neces- 
sity for thinking now about postwar 
problems. Every firm should have 
ready definite plans for postwar prod- 
ucts, postwar selling operations, devel- 
opment of postwar markets. The pre- 
paration of those plans should now be 
under way. We do not know when the 
war will end, but wars have usually 
ended unexpectedly. We do know, 
however, that careful plans, develop- 
ment of new products, development of 
basic information, all take time. They 
cannot be accomplished overnight, and 
it will probably be necessary and cer- 
tainly socially desirable to put some 
of these plans into operation imme- 
diately after the war. 

If business does not act rapidly to 
convert to a peacetime basis and to 
keep industrial activity at a high level 
when the war closes, we shall be in- 
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viting the spiral of depression and- de- 
flation to do its disastrous work. Un- 
less we “muff” things badly, however, 
the period immediately following the 
war probably will be a prosperous era 
for the United States—though profits 
and prices will probably continue to 
be strictly controlled, and operating 
statements will not show anything like 
the results of the postwar period in 
1919 and 1920. 

The crucial test of sales manage- 
ment, and indeed of all business, will 
come when we enter the second phase 
of the postwar period. It will come 





when our customers abroad become 
competitors and when we begin to sup. 
ply current needs, capital equipment 
for replacement and normal expansion, 
instead of commodities for current 
needs plus commodities required to 
meet the terrific demand caused by un- 
derconsumption, underreplacement and 
undermaintenance of war years. Then 
the soundness of the new economic 
order which is being hammered out of 
war will be tested. By Harry R. Tos. 
DAL. Harvard Business Review, Au- 
tumn, 1942, p. 71:12. 


Wartime Commandments of Mail Advertising 


AIL advertising today fills a 

more definite need than ever 

before. It conserves gas and 
tires used by salesmen, and reduces the 
use of vital materials. 

However, if mail advertising is to 
play an effective part in wartime mar- 
keting, the principles governing it 
must be changed to meet current con- 
ditions. The main essentials may be 
boiled down to ten specific points, 
which should prove adaptable to al- 
most every type of mail advertising: 

1. Know the Effects of the War. 
Explain shortages, delivery restric- 
tions, priorities, use of substitutes. Re- 
late all your sales points to current 
conditions. 

2. Develop New Markets for Pres- 
ent and Postwar Sales. This includes 
development of new products, new uses 
for old products, substitutes which 
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may become permanent, etc. Take ad- 
vantage of war-created markets, new 
income groups, increased farm income, 
etc. 

3. Forget the Rules. Don’t rely en- 
tirely on the experience and knowledge 
of the past under today’s unprece- 
dented conditions. Dare to be differ- 
ent; change and test copy format, en- 
velopes, enclosures, lists, etc. 

4. Write to an Individual—not a 
Mailing List. Letters should be per- 
sonal, reflect your individuality; they 
should be in the nature of a personal 
message rather than an advertisement. 
Make your appeals emotional instead 
of logical. Choose words for their ef- 
fect. ; 

5. Be Believable. Create. confidence. 
Make claims credible. Be specific— 
cite names, places and figures. Don’t 
stretch the imagination too far—Bar- 
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- num was wrong, and most people are 


not gullible. 

6. Don’t Wave the Flag. Remem- 
ber Pearl Harbor sensibly. Don’t drag 
the war and your patriotism into every 
letter, enclosure, etc. 

7. Correct Your Mailing List. 
Check returns carefully and correct 
addresses. 

8. Watch the News. Schedule mail- 


ings against current events. 





9. Plan Your Production More 
Carefully. Economize, but not un- 
wisely. There is no paper shortage! 

10. Push Hard for Action. Paint 
a picture of quick benefits. Provide 
the reader with a specific course of 
action. Enclose order form and reply 
envelope. 

By Paut Mucunick. From an ad- 
dress before the Associated Mail Mer- 


chandisers. 


Who Supplies the Retailer? 


S THE wholesaler necessary? To answer that question, the Dun & Bradstreet 
Research and Statistical Division queried more than 2,600 independent retailers. 
Paradoxically, survey results show how the wholesaler can be skipped in the 
distribution system and why that system cannot hope to function efficiently with- 
out him. The typical small dealer in three out of four trades buys 80 per cent or 
more of his goods from wholesalers. If these small independent retailers are the 
backbone of America’s system of private enterprise, then the wholesaler is feeding 
the blood which keeps the backbone alive. But the large retailer apparently finds 
price advantages, and perhaps other inducements, in dealing direct with the manu- 
facturer when he can buy in quantities large enough to justify the cost of the man- 
ufacturer’s sales contact and to permit shipment in carload lots or other low- 


cost haulage. 


The situation differs, however, in various trades. Eating and drinking places, 
automobile accessory dealers, food stores, and general stores with food buy 80 per 
cent or more of their requirements through wholesale channels. At the other 
extreme are three trades in which even the small stores buy one-fourth or less 
of their requirements from wholesale distributors: men’s clothing, women’s wear 


and shoes. 


The survey does not indicate whether or not buying channels are changing 
as a result of the present difficulty retailers find in purchasing adequate supplies. 
All that can be said is that merchants are placing larger orders and buying from 
more suppliers than before in an attempt to anticipate their needs for longer 
periods. There is a hint that buying from manufacturers is becoming more diffi- 
cult, especially for the smaller concerns, in the comment: “It is impossible now 
for the little man to buy anything from the manufacturers, since most of them 
have pledged their entire output to their best customers, who are, of course, job- 


bers and wholesalers.” 


—WALTER MITCHELL, Jr. and WILLIAM Hayes in Dun’s Review 7/42 








Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


AMA MARKETING CONFERENCE 


The Marketing Conference of the American Management Association 


a 
will be held on Thursday and Friday, January 14 and 15, 1943, at the 
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Working-Capital Financing in Wartime 


age conversion of industry to a 


war basis has been accompan- 

ied by noteworthy changes in the 
methods of financing business enter- 
prise. The treasurers of corporations 
receiving war orders find themselves 
under the necessity of acquiring addi- 
tional capital of two types. In the 
first place, there is the need for an in- 
creased supply of working capital to 
finance the purchase of large physical 
quantities of raw materials and the 
processing of these materials into fin- 
ished goods. Second, there has arisen 
in many industries the need for capital 
for new plant facilities because of the 
inability of the existing plant to satisfy 
the greatly increased demand for 
goods. 

In solving the problem of working 
capital, major reliance has been placed 
upon the commercial banks, the tradi- 
tional agency for the financing of the 
temporary operating-capital require- 
ments of business firms. The princi- 
pal credit instrument evidencing in- 
debtedness to a bank still remains the 
unsecured promissory note. However, 
the financing of defense and war or- 
ders has brought about the increased 
use of a number of other financing 
techniques which were known and used 
to some extent before June, 1940. Be- 
fore considering those financing meth- 
ods which have evolved only since the 
conversion of industry to the war effort 


began, it is well to mention briefly 5. The domestic letter of credit. In 
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some of the older devices which have 
assumed increased importance. Among 
these are the following: 

1. Trust-recetpt financing. The use 
of trust receipts has been facilitated 
in recent years by the adoption of leg- 
islation favoring their use and particu- 
larly by the passing of the Uniform 
Trust Receipts Act in 13 states. This 
device has been found particularly well 
adapted to the financing of subcon- 
tracts. 

2. Public and field warehouse fi- 
nancing. Field warehousing especially 
has assumed greater importance be- 
cause of its convenience and because 
public warehousing capacity has be- 
The collateral 
value of the warehouse receipt is su- 


come overburdened. 


perior to that of the trust receipt, since, 
in the case of the former instrument, 
the banker has possession of the mer- 
chandise. 

3. The chattel mortgage on machin- 
ery and equipment. In some cases this 
device has been used by banks to se- 
cure a claim ahead of other creditors 
on materials to be acquired with the 
proceeds of a bank loan. 

4. Accounts receivable financing. 
The assignment of accounts receivable 
as a source of working capital has been 
limited by the need for such capital 
before “the products have: been deliv- 
ered and the accounts receivable are 
on the books. 
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_gome cases commercial relationships 


between firms formerly unacquainted 
with one another, brought together by 
war orders, have been furthered by the 
use of this device. 

6. Participation in and syndicating 
of loans too large for one bank to han- 
dle. To an increasing extent, banks in 
an area have cooperated in making 
loans to local enterprises. In other 
cases large city correspondents have 
been asked to assume part of a local 
loan. 

The developments in the field of 
working-capital financing which have 
occurred since June, 1940, may be di- 
vided into four sections: 

A. Financing under the Assignment 
of Claims Act of 1940. 

B. Financing through advance and 
progress payments made by contract- 
ing agencies. 

C. Financing through loans made 
by the Federal Reserve banks and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

D. Financing through guaranteed 
loans under Executive Order 9112. 

Sections A and D are designed pri- 
marily to facilitate additional credit 
extension by the usual credit sources, 
such as the commercial banks. Sec- 
tions B and C represent sources of 
credit which either compete with the 
commercial banks or furnish credit 
which the banks cannot or will not sup- 
ply. Strictly speaking, loans made by 
the Federal Reserve banks and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
should not be classified as a new de- 
velopment. Loans were made by both 
agencies to business enterprises before 
June, 1940. However, changes in the 
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legislation and regulations under which 
loans are made by these agencies war- 
rant their inclusion under the heading 
of new developments. 

The Assignment of Claims Act was 
passed to encourage commercial banks 
and other financing institutions to 
grant credit to firms with defense or- 
ders in amounts larger than might be 
expected in the absence of the act. By 
the terms of the Assignment of Claims 
Act, a manufacturer with amounts due 
from the government under contracts 
of $1,000 or more may assign the 
claims to any bank, trust company, or 
other financing institution, including 
any federal lending agency. The term 
“other financing institution” has been 
held to include any institution whose 
primary activity is to extend credit. 

To this point we have considered 
only commercial banks as sources of 
operating capital, with the assignment 
of claims serving in some cases to 
make bankable loans which could not 
otherwise be made under ordinary 
credit standards. The contracting 
agencies of the Federal Government, 
such as the Army and Navy, represent 
another source of credit for production 
purposes, a source in some respects 
competitive and in other respects com- 
plementary to the commercial banks. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the 
supplies manufacturer under a contract 
for the Army or Navy delivers the mer- 
chandise, sends his invoice, and re- 
ceives payment within 30 to 60 days. 
If payment is not received until after 
delivery, the contractor must, of course, 
finance the production from other 
credit sources. Arrangements were 
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provided early in the history of the de- 

fense effort whereby, under certain 
conditions, progress or partial pay- 
ments might be made by the contract- 
ing agency while the work was pro- 
gressing, and advance payments might 
be made before the work was started 
or any deliveries had been made. The 
security for the advance payment and 
the manner of repayment are matters 
of negotiation between the manufac- 
turer and the contracting officer. 

The Federal Reserve System has 
continued to take the attitude that its 
primary function is to facilitate the 
financing of the war by making it pos- 
sible for the commercial banks to sat- 
isfy the credit demands of business 
firms through loans and to satisfy the 
credit demand of the government, inso- 
far as is necessary, by the purchase 
of government bonds. While the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are authorized to 
make direct loans to business firms, 
direct loans to industry by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks have not expanded 
significantly since June, 1940. 

Authorization for loans to business 
enterprises by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation was provided by an 
act of June 19, 1934. The clause in 
effect at present with respect to pre- 
defense and pre-war loans to individual 
enterprises results from an act of April 


13, 1938. In this clause the Corpora- 





tion is authorized to purchase the ‘se. 
curities and obligations of and to make 
loans to any business enterprise when 
capital or credit, at prevailing rates for 
the character of the loan applied for, 
is not otherwise available, provided 
that in the opinion of the board of di- 
rectors the purchases or loans are of 
sound value or so secured as reason- 
ably to assure retirement or repay- 
ment, and that the business enterprise 
is solvent. 

On March 26, 1942, the President 
issued Executive Order No. 9112, 
which provides that the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, and the 
Maritime Commission may enter into 
contracts with any Federal Reserve 
bank, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, or any other financing insti- 
tution, whereby the financing institu- 
tion will be guaranteed against loss of 
principal or interest on loans and ad- 
vances made to any contractor or sub- 
contractor engaged in war work. The 
government departments are also au- 
thorized to enter into contracts to 
make loans or advances on their own 
account to business enterprises with 
war orders and to participate with the 
Federal Reserve banks, the R.F.C., and 
other financing institutions in making 
such loans. By MarsHatt OD. 
KetcHuM. The Journal of Business of 
the University of Chicago, October, 
1942, p. 306:37. 





>A COMPANY which turns out fire extinguishers for fighting craft is pushing a 
program which provides a workshop for employees, where they can work out time- 
saving production ideas on their own or company time. 





—Industry 7/42 
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Cooperation of the Insured 


stead of driving his car every day 
to his work, he dutifully conserves 
rubber by sharing the driving with 
four of his friends. He is also a prud- 
ent citizen, for he has obtained a policy 
of liability insurance. One day he is 
late, and speeds up to pass another car. 
In a split second he loses control and 
is forced into a ditch. One of his 
friends is seriously injured. Jones then 
finds that his insurance company is 
obligated to pay the injured man com- 
pensation only if he, Jones, was at 
fault in causing the injury. Naturally 
he would be glad to see his friend com- 
pensated. He further finds that his 
policy requires him to cooperate with 
the insurer in defending the suit for 
damages which his friend may bring 
against him. How far is he required 
to go in aiding the insurer to defeat 
or reduce his friend’s claim? Here is 
a typical situation evoking the conflict- 
ing loyalties which have given rise to 
some of the litigation over the cooper- 
ation clause. 
A requirement that the insured co- 


Jie is a patriotic citizen. In- 


operate in some measure with his lia- 
bility insurer is so clearly called for 
by the legal and ethical relations cre- 
ated by the liability insurance policy 
that it is probably implied by law even 
in the absence of a specific provision 
in the contract. For many years, poli- 
cies of automobile liability insurance 
have contained clauses requiring the 
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insured to cooperate with the insurer 
in the defense of the action. The cur- 
rent Standard Provision states the re- 
quirement in general terms, and em- 
bodies specifically the insured’s duty to 
attend the trial of the injured person’s 
suit. With scarcely a dissenting voice, 
the courts, construing such clauses, 
have held: (1) that cooperation by the 
insured is a condition of the insurer’s 
duty to defend the suit and pay the 
judgment (within the policy limit) ; 
(2) that failure of the insured to com- 
ply with this condition likewise pre- 
vents recovery by the injured person 
of a judgment against the insurer. 
The clause calls for cooperation by 
the “insured.” This includes not only 
the named insured (the person or per- 
sons in whose name the policy is is- 
sued) but also all persons driving the 
insured car with permission of the 
named insured. Each such person is, 
by the terms of the policy (definition 
of “insured”), an “additional” or un- 
named insured, and is entitled to the 
benefits of the policy if he complies 
with its conditions, including the co- 
operation requirement. To what ex- 
tent is it the responsibility of the in- 
sured to procure the cooperation of his 
employees? The judicial precedents do 
not clearly answer. In a recent federal 
decision the court held that a bus com- 
pany was not precluded from recover- 
ing on its policy merely because its 
employee, a taxi driver temporarily 
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employed to transport passengers after 
the breakdown of a bus, changed his 
account of the accident in such a way 
as to damage the defense. The taxi 
driver was, the court said, the insured’s 
employee for the purpose of imposing 
liability to the injured passengers, but 
the insured was not responsible for his 
misconduct in giving information, even 
though the policy expressly provided 
that the insured should procure the at- 
tendance at trials of its employees who 
were involved in the accident. How- 
ever, a corporation can act only 
through its officers or agents, and the 
non-cooperation of a corporation must 
be attributable to some of its officers 
or agents. 

One line of cases emphasizes the 
“good faith” of the insured as the test 
for determining whether the coopera- 
tion clause has been complied with. 
In the leading New York case, Judge 
Cardozo said: 

Cooperation does mean that there shall 
be a fair and frank disclosure of in- 
formation reasonably demanded by the 
insurer to enable it to determine whether 
there is a genuine defense. The attitude 
of this assured was one of wilful and 
avowed obstruction. 

The insurer was not required to prove 
that it could have successiully defended 
the suit if the requested information 
had been given. From this case has 
developed the test adopted in many 
cases, that a wilful or “bad faith” re- 
fusal to cooperate discharges the in- 
surer. This test is frequentiy applied 
to cases of suspected collusion between 
the insured and the injured party. 

Another test applied by the courts to 
determine when the cooperation clause 
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was violated is, was the conduct of the 
insured, in respect to cooperation, pre- 
judicial to the insurer—i.e., was it ma- 
terial? A Pennsylvania case applied 
this test to a change in the insured’s 
account of the object of the trip on 
which the accident occurred (from 
“pleasure” to “business,” both being 
covered by the policy) which did not 
affect either the insured’s liability to 
his guest nor the insurer’s liability to 
the insured. 

The cooperation clause is not, as a 
rule, so strictly applied as to require 
the insured to repress all natural ex- 
pressions of sympathy for the injured 
person. The Standard Provision ex- 
pressly recognizes that the insured can 
act, in the emergency of an accident, 
like a decent human being. While he 
is not to make any voluntary settle- 
ment, he is permitted to incur expense 
“for such immediate medical and sur- 
gical relief to others as shall be imper- 
ative at the time of the accident.” Im- 
mediate surgical or medical relief has 
been considered an advantage to the 
insurer in minimizing the extent of the 
injuries for which the insurer may ullti- 
mately have to pay. 

While the insured should not tell his 
victim that “it was all my fault,” prob- 
ably his doing so would not discharge 
the insurer unless the admission be- 
came prejudicial, as by being used in 
evidence at the trial. The insured who 
calls up the injured person, expresses 
sympathy, and reveals that he has lia- 
bility insurance, does not forfeit his 
rights as a policyholder. 

The principle of the cooperation 
clause is, as between the insured and 
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his insurer, a just one. In legal theory 
the rights of the injured person are 
(except where the insurance is com- 
pulsory) still derived through the in- 
sured. Logically, then, the cooperation 
defense is available against the injured 
person to the same extent as it would 
be against the insured. But this logic 
ignores the hardship to the injured 
person of being denied his only secure 
claim to compensation (that against 
the insurer) because of the fault of the 
same person whose fault caused the 
injury. The hardship is especially se- 
vere when the injured person is a total 
stranger to the insured—that is, not 


one whom the injured person could 
choose or avoid. For these reasons the 
courts ought not to apply the coopera- 
tion clause as a means of punishing the 
“bad faith” of the insured, for the 
punishment hits the innocent victim. 
Rather they should require a showing, 
not merely of failure to cooperate de- 
cently, but of circumstances from 
which material prejudice to the insurer 
may be inferred with reasonable cer- 
tainty. The recent cases are, it is be- 
lieved, generally in accord with these 
principles. By Epwin W. PATTERSON. 
Journal of American Insurance, Octo- 


ber, 1942, p. 11:4. 


Treasury Trailing Tax Dodgers 


Ax rates have grown so high that the temptation to cut corners is greater than 
ever—and the Treasury knows it. With the idea of cracking down before the 
evasions get too great a foothold, it has already made an examination of many 1941 
corporation returns. As expected, it found plenty to complain about. 


The biggest quarrel the Treasury has with the larger corporations is the 
tendency to raise executive salaries. It has instructed its examiners to view all 
sharp increases with suspicion and to disallow them as business expenses unless 
the executive’s compensation bears a reasonable relation to his duties and 
responsibilities. 

In the smaller companies, the Treasury has uncovered a number of instances 
where relatives have been placed on the payroll at generous salaries for performing 
work of little or no value. Another dodge is to put part of the company’s prop- 
erty in the name of someone close to the owner, and pay him a fantastic rent. 
Still another is for the owners to hold a patent in their names and charge the 
company excessive royalty rates. 


On advertising expenditures, the Treasury wants to be reasonable but has no 
intention of allowing any and all advertising as a business expense. The test is 
whether the expenditures are ordinary, necessary and bear a reasonable relation to 
the business activities of the company. Institutional or good-will advertising must 
not be extravagant, out of proportion to the size of the company or to past adver- 
tising budgets, and it must be directed toward a patronage which might be rea- 
sonably expected to materialize in the future. 


On government contracts, however, the rule is that advertising must not be 
included in costs, the theory being that a firm does not need to advertise to do 
business with the government. It is possible, however, to include “certain kinds 
of advertising of an industrial or institutional character, placed in trade or tech- 
nical journals . . . essentially for the purpose of offering financial support to such 
trade or technical journals .. .” While the rule is not hard and fast, the policy 
is to regard advertising of this nature as an operating expense incurred as a mat- 
ter of policy for the benefit of the business and the industry. Subcontractors are 
likely to be given more leniency than prime contractors on advertising expense. 

—Modern Industry 8/15/42 
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The Management Question Box 


Questions and Answers on Management Practice 
Based on the Inquiries Received by the AMA Research 


and Information Bureau. 


Individual replies are made promptly either by mail or telephone to inquiries 
received by the Research and Information Bureau. This service is available to 
executives of concerns holding company memberships. The questions cited here 
are those which it is believed are of general interest to the membership. 


Integration of Negro Workers 


Question: How should the employment and integration of the Negro worker 
be approached? What, if any, advance preparation must be made to receive 
the colored employee? To what industrial jobs are Negroes currently being 
assigned, and what special problems have been encountered by companies 
that employ them on a considerable scale? 


Answer: Forward-looking industrialists and personnel executives generally 
agree that the soundest and most practical approach to the employment of 
Negroes on jobs with which they have not previously been identified is to 
avoid an attitude of “social reform.” The Negro is urgently needed to fill 
the widening gap in the ranks of labor. It is no longer expedient to confine 
him to the menial jobs which have fallen to him in the past. He is needed 
for operations involving varying degrees of skill—for which he can and must 
be trained. 

A recent “off-the-record” discussion on the Negro worker yielded highly 
pertinent information drawn from the first-hand experiences of several large 
companies. On the whole, the participants concurred that the integration of 
the Negro into the industrial structure, while involving many readjustments, 
does not present so difficult a problem as many anticipate. 

To some extent management has disavowed its guilt in the matter of 
discrimination against the Negro with the observation that the union leaders 
and white labor have, in some instances, registered active protests against 
working with colored men and women. It is deemed important, therefore, 
for management to formulate a clear-cut policy on Negro employment and 
then “stick to its guns.” 

The success of this policy is largely dependent on education of all the 
groups concerned. A good deal of tact, and scrupulous care in selection, are 
necessary when the first Negroes are brought into the plant. The way 
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must be carefully paved in advance. However, experience in assigning the 


:: colored worker to operations for which he has the basic aptitudes and skills— 


as isolated by tests or other appropriate selection techniques—has been very 
reassuring for the most part. One company has placed nearly 700 Negroes 
since July, 1941, more than 500 of whom are women and approximately 200 
men. The women are distributed among 36 occupations in the offices and 
shops; the men, among 25 distinct operations. A relatively small number 
have left of their own accord, and only three have had to be dismissed. Few 
incidents have occurred in the plant as a result of the introduction of Negroes, 
and the company heartily endorses their employment. 

A partial list of the occupations for which Negroes are being trained and 
on which they are now actively engaged in considerable numbers is given 
below. As will be noted from even so brief a listing, these run the gamut 
from unskilled and semi-skilled to highly skilled and professional levels. 


Milling machine operators Electricians 

Tool and die makers Iron and steel workers 
Turret lathe operators Machinists 

Engravers Die setters 

Page girls Inspectors 

Matrons Porters 

Chemists Stenographers 
Laboratory technicians Personnel workers 


It may be well to note that the Negro woman must come in for an in- 
creasing share of attention. The colored male worker is no less subject to 
the draft than the white, and he has shown the same impulses to join the 
armed forces voluntarily. Consequently, more and more emphasis will have 
to be placed on the utilization of female labor—and, therefore, on the train- 
ing and integration of the Negro woman on a much larger scale than at 
present. 

There is no general agreement on the extent of absenteeism among col- 
ored workers. Some companies have found the absenteeism rate lower for 
Negroes than for whites, while others have found it slightly higher. But in no 
case has absenteeism been so high among the Negroes as to constitute a 
serious deterrent to employing them. 

Neither have any definite conclusions been formulated on the question 
of the health of the Negro and the prevalence of disease among this group. 
It will be necessary to support any statements regarding this aspect of the 
problem with a greater body of statistics than is now available. 

To the question, Should separate sanitary facilities be provided for Negro 
workers? there is no precise answer. Practice in this respect among the 
companies reporting their experiences has differed. One organization with 
plants in various sections of the country states that in each case local prac- 
tice, especially that followed in the school system, serves as a guide: If 
the schools have separate facilities for the white and colored students, the 
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plant usually makes like arrangements for its workers. Otherwise facilities 
are shared. Sy a 

It must be emphasized that the problem of the Negro worker involves 
a continuous process of education of the groups affected. It involves care. 
ful planning for the introduction of the colored worker; provision for his 
proper placement, training, supervision and upgrading; and careful consid- 
eration of the postwar implications of such action. 


Note: A study of present practices of companies in the employment of Negroes is 
being prepared by the AMA Research and Information Bureau. It will be distributed early 
in December to production and personnel managers of companies holding company mem- 
berships in the AMA. 


Maternity Care in Industry 


With increased employment of women, the Department of Labor is receiving 

a large number of inquiries about work suitable for pregnant women. A 
leafiet entitled Standards for Maternity Care and Employment of Mothers in 
Industry, prepared by the Women’s Bureau and the Children’s Bureau, offers 
the following general rules: 


1. Facilities for adequate prenatal medical care should be available. 


2. Pregnant women should not be employed on a shift including the hours 
between 12 midnight and 6. a.m. They should not work more than 8 
hours a day, 48 hours a week, and a 40-hour week is preferable for them. 


3. At least two 10-minute rest periods should be allowed during the work 
shift, with opportunity to buy nourishing food. Rest periods are import- 
ant for all women, but especially so for those who are pregnant. 


4. Pregnant women who are employed in occupations that involve heavy 
lifting or other heavy work and those whose occupations involve con- 
tinuous standing or moving about should, if possible, be transferred to 
lighter and more sedentary work. 


5. Pregnant women should not be employed in the following types of work 
during any period of pregnancy: 

A. Occupations that require a good sense of balance, such as work 
performed on scaffolds or stepladders, and occupations in which 
there is risk of severe injury—punch presses, power-driven wood- 
working machines, or other machines having a point-of-operation 
hazard. 


B. Occupations involving exposure to toxic substances, considered to 
be extra hazardous during pregnancy, such as aniline, benzol and 
toluol, carbon disulphide, carbon monoxide, chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons, lead and its compounds, mercury and its compounds, nitro- 
benzol and other nitro compounds of benzol and its homologs, 
phosphorus, radioactive substances and X-rays, turpentine, or any 
other toxic substances which may exert an injurious effect upon 
the blood-forming organs, the liver or the kidneys. 

6. A minimum of six weeks’ leave before delivery should be granted, with 
additional leave at any time during pregnancy if complications develop. 
After delivery, a woman should have two months’ leave, more if there are 
complications. Provisions for maternity leave should not jeopardize a 
woman’s job or her seniority privileges. 
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Survey of Books for Executives 









Handbook of War Production. By 
Edwin Arthur Boyan. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1942. 368 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sanford E. Thompson* 


This excellent manual tells the 
manufacturer in concise, readable 
language just what he must do to ob- 
tain government contracts and how he 
can operate to best advantage after he 
gets them. It covers practically every 
phase of wartime conversion and pro- 
duction. While directed specifically to 
the problems of the manufacturer, gov- 
ernment men who are concerned with 
procurement and production will find 
the book invaluable in showing them 
how to help the contractor deliver the 
goods on time. Its accuracy and com- 
prehensiveness this reviewer can vouch 
for personally from his intimate rela- 
tions with the War Department during 
the past two years. 

The substance of the book has been 
provided by over 200 executives and 
government officials and their staffs. 
The research was made _ possible 
through the Office of Emergency Man- 
agement under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Business and Engineering 
Administration of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and under the 





* President, The Thompson & Lichtner Co., Inc. 
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guidance of Professor Erwin H. Schell 
and the professors and students of the 
Graduate Division. 

Starting with the procurement of 
contracts, the author not only gives 
complete information on general poli- 
cies and procedures but emphasizes 
also the necessity for an applicant first 
to analyze his own facilities to deter- 
mine the “category of items” he can 
best make. The small manufacturer, 
as well as the large, must take the in- 
itiative and plan his method of ap- 
proach—whether individually or by 
“pooling” with others. In a chapter 
on “Conversion to War Production,” 
the need for thorough planning is 
shown; this involves organization, per- 
sonnel, adaptation of equipment to con- 
tract specifications, planning and 
scheduling production, method studies, 
and subcontracting. The experience of 
other manufacturers and of manage- 
ment engineers must also be utilized. 
“Know where you are going, and move 
heaven and earth to get there,” as one 
manufacturer advises. In “Procure- 
ment of Materials and Supplies,” the 
author shows that this problem is no 
longer the exercise of choice in a com- 
petitive market but rather procurement 
in the face of prevailing scarcity. Com- 
pliance with government regulations 
(which are frequently changing), ob- 
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taining priorities, and making reports 
to various divisions of the War Pro- 
duction Board complicate the proced- 
ure and emphasize the necessity for 
close contact with government agen- 
cies so that all possible assistance may 
be obtained from them. 

The problem of production planning 
and control, too often woefully neg- 
lected, is treated in detail for three 
types of war production plants—job- 
shop, serialized and semi-serialized. 
The Gantt chart method is clearly illus- 
trated. This, like other methods of 
control, requires the knowledge of 
times of performance of all operations. 
The vital importance of this time ele- 
ment for purposes of control is not suf- 
ficiently emphasized here. Unless 
schedules can be planned on a time 
basis, the follow-up of orders becomes 
a matter of “chasing.” This means 
first delivery, in a given preference 
rating, to the customer who kicks the 
hardest. 

Under “Labor and Expansion” are 
given excellent suggestions for training 
operatives and supervisors. Emphasis 
is rightly placed on records of indi- 
vidual performance for the benefit of 





both operatives and management. Ip 
the discussion which follows (“Quality 
Control of War Products” and “Con- 
servation of Strategic Material8’’) the 
influence of the tools, of the materials, 
of the personnel, of the processes, and 
of standards is taken up, all in relation 
to government obligations and opti- 
mum utilization of materials. 

“Industrial Accounting in War 
Time,” one of the most helpful chap- 
ters, covers various types of contracts, 
leases, government ownership, pur- 
chase of equipment, and then treats of 
accounting methods and procedures as 
they relate to war production and gov- 
ernment requirements. “Estimating for 
War Contracts,” which follows, dis- 
cusses contract provisions and presents 
a thorough analysis of the items and 
allowances. “Planning and Control in 
Subcontracting,’ which concludes the 
text, should be of significance to both 
prime contractors and subcontractors, 
showing, as it does, the vital need of 
coordination and supervision. 

In brief, the book is one of unsur- 
passed value to everyone interested in 
production for victory. 





Briefer Book Notes 





GOVERNMENT AND THE AMERICAN ECONOMY. By Merle Fainsod and Lincoln 
Gordon. W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 863 pages. $5.00. An account 
of the growth of “government in business” during the last 50 years and an-analysis of the 
forces which determine -government economic policy. Part I presents the economic factors 
which have given rise to demands for government intervention, the organization of the basic 
economic interest groups, and the legal and constitutional framework within which the 


struggles of these groups have taken place. 
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Part II deals with government activities de- 
signed to give positive aid to particular economic interests, Part III with the ways in which 
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such activities are often intermingled with government regulation. Part IV is concerned 
with the direct participation of government in economic life, while a final chapter sets 
forth the probable effect of the defense program on peacetime economic policies. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL WORK RELIEF. By Arthur W. Macmahon, 
John D. Millett and Gladys Ogden. Studies in Administration: Volume XII. Published for 
the Committee on Public Administration of the Social Science Research Council by the 
Public Administration Service, Chicago, 1941. 407 pages. $3.75. A description and 
appraisal of the whole work relief program from its inception to the latter part of 1940. 
The authors conclude that: “No matter what may be the future of the WPA, its reputa- 
tion is secure. For, in addition to the wastage of human resources that the works program 
avoided, the improvements it wrought in the physical equipment of the country, and the 
new social services it pioneered, the works program embodied the vision of a mighty goal 
to be won under conditions of a free society: the employment of all people able and willing 
to work upon useful jobs suited to their skills.” =. 


CIVIL AIR DEFENSE: A Treatise on the Protection of the Civil Population Against 
Air Attack. By Lt. Col. Augustin M. Prentiss. Whittlesey House, New York, 1941. 334 
pages. $2.75. An exposition of the various protective measures which experience abroad 
has proved to be the most effective against air attack. Chapters deal with such topics as 
protection against bombs, protection against gas, air raid warden services, first aid and 
medical services, fire precautions. Here is a practical manual for public officials, plant man- 
agers, and engineers and architects who are planning shelters or other means of protection 
against air attack. The author is a member of the General Staff Corps of the United 
States Army. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION: A Study in Criteria for the Control of Trade Practices. 
By John Perry Miller. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1941. 438 pages. 
$4.00. An analysis of the economic implications of fair trade regulations. The author 
traces the concept of unfair competition through the common law and anti-trust legislation, 
and examines the changes in that concept indicated by new legislation, with particular at- 
tention to such practices as discrimination, resale price maintenance, tying contracts, and 
exclusive dealing arrangements. Several chapters are devoted to proposals for self-govern- 
ment in industry. 


THE PUBLIC SPEAKER’S TREASURE CHEST: A Compendium of Source Material 
to Make Your Speech Sparkle. By Herbert V. Prochnow. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1942. 413 pages. $3.50. Brings together in a single volume material which must usually 
be gleaned from several reference books and anthologies. The first three chapters explain 
how a speech is prepared; the rest offer source material: “Jokes and Jests,” “Wise Cracks 
and Epigrams,” “Amusing Definitions,” “Interesting Lives and Interesting Facts,” “Similes,” 
“Colorful Phrases for Sparkling Speech,” “Biblical Quotations,” and “A Rich Treasure 
House of Selected Quotations.” 


PUBLICITY: How to Plan, Produce and Place It. By Herbert M. Baus. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1942. 252 pages. $3.00. A manual of publicity techniques which 
covers media, campaign planning, copy and contacts. Because the author assumes no 
previous knowledge on the part of the reader, the book should be particularly helpful to 
the business man who, without experience in the field, must supervise the publicity work 
of his organization. 


RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE BY MEANS OF FAIR TRADE LAWS IN FORCE 
APRIL 1, 1942. The American Fair Trade Council, Inc., New York, 1942. 35 pages. 
$1.00. A brochure containing statistics and other information on state and federal laws 
permitting the specification of resale ‘prices on trademarked goods. Includes a directory 
showing where the fair trade laws of each of the 45 states which have them may be found 
in the statutes, a tabulated digest of the salient features of these laws, and a classification 
by subject of court decisions interpreting the provisions of federal and state laws enacted 
since January 1, 1931. 
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PRINCIPLES OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. By A. T. Poffenberger. D. Appleton. 
Century Company, Inc., New York, 1942. 655 pages. $4.00. This revised and enlarged 
edition of “Applied Psychology: Its Principles and Practice” reflects the great changes 
that have taken place in applied psychology within the last 20 years. Emphasis is on the 
industrial and vocational fields, in which the greatest growth has occurred, In all, the book 
contains nine new chapters, and additional research material appears in nearly a hundred 
new charts and tables. Recommended reading for personnel men and industrial engineers, 


MODERN BUSINESSS ENCYCLOPEDIA. Edited by Edward N. Teall. The World 
Publishing Co., New York, 1942. 792 pages. $1.89. A compendium of useful information, 
including a manual of business practices and principles, a guide to secretarial procedure, 
legal and business forms, an extensive section on choosing a career, and a miscellany of 
other material. While some of the data is elementary, the book should prove helpful to 
the young person just launched on a business career. 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDIT AND ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS. By 
Gottfried Haberler. National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 1942. 239 pages. 
$2.50. This volume, the ninth in‘a series of studies in consumer instalment financing, 
analyzes the effect of consumer instalment credit on the cyclical fluctuations in general 
business. Among the topics covered are the influence of instalment credit on aggregate 
expenditure, the causes and economic consequences of instalment credit fluctuations, and 
methods of controlling instalment credit. Illustrated extensively with charts and tables. 


WARTIME CONSERVATION IN THE OFFICE. Policyholders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York. 24 pages. Gratis. A survey of methods of 
office savings now in use, with a check list of conservation procedures applicable to almost 
any business. Illustrated by reproductions of posters and bulletins which have been used 
to enlist employee cooperation. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD PACIFIC ANNUAL NORTHWEST PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE. Obtainable from J. W. Rupley, Farm 
Credit Administration, Spokane, Wash., or F. A. Burwell, Seattle Hardware Company, 
Seattle, Wash. 216 pages. $2.00; $1.00 to libraries. Mimeographed transcript of meetings 
held in Seattle, Wash., October 22, 23 and 24, 1941. Papers and panel discussions on such 
topics as induction, collective bargaining, psychiatry in personnel management, etc. 


TRUE STEEL: The Story of George Matthew Verity and His Associates. By Christy 
Borth. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, New York, 1941. 319 pages. $3.00. A biography of 
the chairman of the Board of Directors of the American Rolling Mill Company and, 
incidentally, the success story of the firm. Includes an account of the development of the 
continuous wide-strip rolling mill process which Armco perfected. 


SUCCESSFUL COLLECTION LETTERS. By William H. Butterfield. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 250 pages. $2.50. A manual which makes its 
points almost entirely by the use of examples. The author analyzes 200 specimens of 
successful collection letters, cites actual percentage results of each, discusses the appeals 
which made each effective, and, in many cases, contrasts the sucessful letter with an 
unsuccessful one. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS AND THEIR FIELDS. Compiled by Geneva Seybold. 
Raymond Rich Associates, New York, 1942. Fifth revised edition. 274 pages. $5.00. A 
reference handbook of basic data on American foundations and family trusts which have 
made grants to outside agencies and individuals. 
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THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The American Management Association is composed of industrial and 
commercial companies and executives interested in modern management. 
The AMA makes no profit, does no lobbying, and advances no propaganda. 
Its interests are solely the solution of current business problems. 


Organization and Operation 


The AMA serves its members through seven divisions: Office Management, 
Personnel, Production, Marketing, Finance, Insurance, and Packaging. 
Each of these divisions is headed and directed by a man drafted from 


industry. 


Conferences 


Each of the seven AMA divisions holds one or more conferences annually, 
where problems of timely importance in its field are discussed. Printed 
conference proceedings go to members of the divisions concerned. 


Information and Research 


The AMA Information and Research Department places at the command 
of every member company a trained research staff on management prob- 
lems. In addition, the AMA maintains a modern, up-to-date library of 
management books and business publications. 


AMA Periodicals 


THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW (monthly) contains digests of articles on man- 
agement appearing in over 400 publications, and brief reviews of current 
business books. It enables a busy man to survey all current topics of 
interest to him in less than 30 minutes. PERSONNEL (bi-monthly) publishes 
articles on employee selection, training, compensation, and the like. 
Business CONDITIONS AND Forecasts (monthly) gives a summarized 
analysis of the statements of six of the foremost business services. 








AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Chairman of the Board—W. L. Batt, President, SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvani 

Chairman of the Executive Committee—-THomas Roy Jones, President, American Type Founders, Ip 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Chairman of the Finance Committee—Haroip V. Cors, Vice President, Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., 
New York, N. 

President—Atvin E. Dopp, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. : 

ee ee L. Mappen, Third Vice President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New” 

ork, N. a 
Secretary-—-Henry J. How ett, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. " 


VICE PRESIDENTS IN CHARGE OF DIVISIONS . 


aes | ew E. Tarr, General Office Manayer, The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, 

ndiana. 

Personnel—L. A. AppLey, Vice President, Vick Chemical Company, New York, N. Y. 

Production—L. C. Morrow, Editor, Factory Management and Maintenance, New York, N. Y. 

Consumer Marketing—Lronarp J. RayMmonp, President, Dickie-Raymond, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Industrial Marketing—J. H. Macreop, Vice President, Sales Division, The Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Finance and Accounts—H. C. Perry, 7reasurer, Heywood-Wakefield Company, Gardner, Mass. 

Insurance—REGINALD FLEMING, Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

ee ee GIVNER, Executive Vice President, Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, 
ndtana. 


VICE PRESIDENT AT LARGE 


Keitu S. McHueu, Vice President, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, New York, N. ¥, 


PAST PRESIDENTS 


W. W. Kincaip, Chairman of the Board, The Spirella Company, Inc., Niagara Falls, New York. 
Sam A. LEwISuHN, President, Miami —— Company, New York, New York. 

F. L. Sweretser, Partner, Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, New York, New York. 

C. S. Curnc, Director of Industrial and Public Relations, United States Rubber Company, New York. 
W. J. GRAHAM, Vice President, The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, New York. 
MaAtcotm C., Rory, (deceased) 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Term Ending 1943 


F. B. Frauive, Comptroller, Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
J. W. Dietz, Personnel Relations Manager, Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Raymonp S. Perry, Vice President, Ingersoll Milling Machine Company, Rockford, Til. 
Irwin D. Wotr, Vice President, Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc., oo Pa. 
Ratpu H. BLANCHARD, School of Business, Columbia University, New York, r 2 
WaLtTerR C. Hitt, President, Retail Credit Company, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. 
Ratpu KELLy, Executive Vice President, Baldwin Locomotive Works, ogy ge Pa. 
ny H. LEONARD, President, Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp., Buffalo, N. 

C. STowELi, Executive Vice President, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company. Rear York, N.-% 
K E. Gittmor, President, Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Term Ending 1944 


Norman C. Firtu, Manayiny Editor, Dun’s ‘Review, New York, N. Y. 
D. F. Carpenter, Vice President and Director of Manufacture, Remington Arms Company, Bridge 
rt, Conn. 

E. 6. Sureve, Vice President, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ernest F. Rumpr, Vice President, Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. A. Suttivan, Manager, Insurance Department, .Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

L. C. Hitz, Birmingham, Michigan. 

Erwin H. Scuett, Department of Business and Engineering Administration, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Wattace CLarK, Wallace Clark & Company, Hay-Adams House, Washington, D. C. 

ALBERT W. Luurs, President, Container. Testing Laboratories, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

DwicnuT L. ARMSTRONG, Vice President, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa, 


Term Ending 1945 


Joun Mitcue tr, Vice President, Uniform Printing and Supply Division; Courier-Citizen Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Harotp F. Nortu, /ndustrial Relations Manager, Swift & Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

H. R. Cuapman, Vice President, New England Confectionery Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

ArTHUR Lazarus, Vice President, Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. Z 

O.iver F. Benz, Development Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., Wilmington, ~ 
Delaware. m 

ArTHUR Batts, President, Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 

Cuarites L. REEp, Production Manager, Larus & Brother Company, Inc., Richmond, Virginia. 

Murray W. LATIMER, Chairman, Railroad Retirement Board, Washington, aC. 

Ss. E. Laver, President, York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 

RANK GREENWALL, President, National Starch Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 








